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News Briefs 



Employer Fair 

The 12th annual Employer Fair will take place on Wednesday, 
Oct. 8 from 10 a.m.-3 p.m. at UMKC’s Swinney Recreation 
Center. Avila and 10 other area colleges sponsor the fair. Avila stu- 
dents and alumni will be admitted free. Students can meet prospec- 
tive employers, gather career information and advice, as well as 
make contacts for jobs and internships. Visit the Student Resource 
Center in lower Blasco Hall for more information. 

Tunes to Chomp By 

The first College Noon-Hour recital is scheduled for Friday, Sept. 
26 in the McKeon Room of Goppert Theater. The recital begins at 
noon and is an opportunity for current music students to perform 
their art for others. All students are invited to attend, admission is 
free. 

Dinner Theater 

The Dinner Theater returns! You Can’t Take It With You will be 
performed after dinner on Oct. 3 and 4. Dinner begins at 6:30 p.m. 
with curtain at 8 p.m. To make reservations, call 942-8400, ext. 
2411 or 2299. 

Poetry Contest 

Calling all poets! The National College Poetry Contest is open to 
all college students desiring to have their work anthologized. Cash 
prizes will be awarded to the top five poems. For contest rules, 
send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to International 
Publications, PO Box 44044-L, Los Angeles, Calif. 90044. 

Don’t Get S cammed 

Scholarship seeking students beware! The Federal Trade 
Commission has pressed charges against two Washington-based 
companies with false scholarship claims. Make sure to check with 
the Student Resource Center or Financial Aid Office before paying 
someone for the same information. Or contact The Federal Trade 
Commission at (202) 326-3761 or (202) 326-3128 with questions 
or information about a possible scam. 

Opportunity for Aspiring Teachers 
Friends of World Teaching announced that hundreds of teachers 
and administrators are needed to fill vacancies overseas with 
English-speaking schools and colleges in over 100 foreign coun- 
tries throughout the world. Qualifications are similar to those in the 
United States, however some schools abroad do not require state 
certification. For a free brochure, send a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope to Friends of World Teaching, PO Box 1049, San Diego, 
Calif. 92112-1049. 

Worship Schedule 

The Campus Ministry Team wishes to invite students from all 
denominations to the Worship Services in the Avila College 
Chapel. The schedule is as follows: 



Sunday Eucharist 
Monday Communion Service 
Tuesday Eucharist 
Wednesday All-Faith Prayer 
Thursday Eucharist 
Friday Eucharist 



11:00 a.m. 

12:00 p.m. (noon) 
12:00 p.m. (noon) 
12:00 p.m. (noon) 
12:00 p.m. (noon) 
12:00 p.m. (noon) 



ADAMS ACHIEVES AT KAN 



Graduate Grants Available 

Graduate students interested in the areas of nuclear engineering, 
health physics, industrial hygiene, radioactive waste management, 
fusion science and fusion technology can receive grants. The 
money is awarded based on academic performance, letters of ref- 
erence, honors/awards, and a statement of career goals. For appli- 
cations and more information, call (423) 576-7009 or (423) 576- 
9655. 



by Laura K. Harris 

A talented Avila student is 
well on the way towards his 
dreams. Sophomore Mike 
Adams took second place in 
the KAN Film Festival in the 
College Division, Original 
Category. 

Adams produced and directed 
Der Traumer, a seven-minute 
film that is based on a scene in 
the movie Dr. Caligari. The 
film is a form of mixed media; 
Adams used a combination of 
video and two different types 
of film. 

Adams described the film fes- 
tival as being very informative 
and interesting. He arrived and 
his film was screened early 
that morning, as was his com- 
petition. 

Adams says he was not ner- 
vous because “there were only 
two finalists 




photo by Brian Stuckey 

Sophomore Mike Adams has spent many hours perfecting 
his craft through the communication program. 



in this catego- “J coi 

Traumer 

that I had first 
or second 
place.” 

When asked to comment on 
Der Traumer, Adams replied, 
“I consider Der Traumer my 
mulligan. When I look back on 
it now, it seems so rough.” 



nnative Adams said that every time he 
ved and views the film he sees changes; 

d early the only perfect viewing was 

is com- the first one. 

However, he admits that pro- 
mt ner- during a film is like chasing 
:re only the dragon, and it will probably 

never be 

“I consider ‘Der perfect in 



Traumer’ my mulligan 



never be 
ier ‘Der perfect in 
his mind. 

V mulligan” Ben 

Meade was 
extremely influential to Adams 
when he conceived and made 
the picture. 

Meade recalls last year when 
Adams first came to him for 
advice on how to best begin his 



film career. 

“So, there’s this kid in my 
class, and he comes to me and 
asks me what type of films he 
should be watching. And I’m 
thinking, ‘Wow, I could really 
morph this kid’s mind,”’ Meade 
said, laughing, “...But, serious- 
ly, Mike watches a lot of 
movies that others wouldn’t 
want to, and that’s where per- 
sonhood develops from; you 
can’t go anywhere in life with- 
out doing things you don’t want 
to.” 

Although Adams may feel his 
film is rough now, the judges 
obviously did not agree. 



HOMECOMING '97 



by Brian Stuckey 
and Laura K. Harris 

Homecoming weekend will 
soon be descending upon us. 
Homecoming is one of the 
largest events of the year for 
Avila. It is a weekend for alum- 
ni, faculty, staff and current stu- 
dents to celebrate Avila. Those 
in charge of Homecoming have 
been working since June 
to reserve the location of f 
the dance and work 
through all the details. ^ 
The Homecoming 
Dance is Saturday, Oct. 4 
from 8 p.m. until midnight. The 
partying will be at Longview 
Mansion, 3361 SW Longview 
Road. 

Although the dance is one of 
the major highlights of the 
weekend, it is not the only thing 
in the line-up of festivities. On 
Friday, the women’s volleyball 
team will start with a game at 7 
p.m. followed by the 
Homecoming pep rally. 

Thornhill Gallery will support 
Avila’s spirit, although in a dif- 



ferent way. From 7-9 p.m. 
Friday, there will be an exhibit 
featuring the works of Sister 
Margaret Reinhart, CSJ. Sr. 
Margaret has long been a famil- 
iar face on campus. And some- 
how, in the midst of these activ- 
ities, the theater program will 
kick off the season with You 
Can’t Take It With You at 8 
p.m. 



Admission and food are 
free to all Avila students 



Also on Saturday is the 
Carnival in the Courtyard. 
Those who attend can enjoy 
Food Festival ‘97, culture dis- 
plays, organization displays, 
you name it, they got it. 
Admission and food are free to 
all Avila students. 

At 1 p.m. that same afternoon, 
the women’s volleyball team 
will use some of the pep from 
the rally for their game vs. the 
College of St. Mary’s. 
Meanwhile, the women’s soc- 



cer team takes on Ottawa 
University at 2 p.m„ followed 
by the men’s soccer game at 4 
p.m. 

And after enjoying the out- 
doors for the games, there will 
still be time for spectators to 
shower and relax before head- 
ing off to the dance. 

Sunday starts with Mass at 9 
a.m., celebrated by Father 
Daniel Torson. Torson 
£ is a firm believer in the 
spirit of Avila, and his 
prayers can add a boost 
to the afternoon games. 

The games on Sunday 
kick-off with the women’s soc- 
cer team hosting Doane College 
at 2 p.m., followed by the men’s 
game at 4 p.m. 

Perhaps the theme of this 
year’s Homecoming could par- 
allel the play You Can’t Take It 
With You. But while the 
evening is not something tangi- 
ble to be kept, the memories can 
be. In fact, people can take the 
events of the weekend with 
them throughout life in their 
minds. 
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HALL DIRECTOR BRINGS LOF'T'Y GOALS 

by Robin Smith 

“I love it out here,” said Blake 
Fry, the new residence hall 
director of Carondelct. Fry is 
not only the residence hall 
director, he is also the coordina- 
tor of campus activities and in 
charge of the sentry staff in 
Marion Center. 

Fry was bom in Georgia 
grew up in Washington, D.C. 
and later moved to Missouri. He 
attended college at Kansas 
University, then Wichita State. 

He majored in political science 
and minored in English litera- 
ture. Fry received his bache- 
lor’s degree in 1994, and his 
master’s in higher education 
administration at die University 
of Missouri-Kansas City in 
summer of 1997. 

Fry came to Avila after work- 
ing in student affairs at previous 
state institutions. He wanted to 
diversify his background as 
much as possible. Therefore, he 
decided to come to a smaller, 
private college where he could 
have more interaction with the 

WINDOWS TO TECHNOLOGY 

ages.” 

The changes that have been 
made are considerable and 
worth noting. 

The computers in the PC labo- 
ratory, located on the bottom 
floor of O’Rielly, were boosted 
from 200 megabytes to one 
gigabyte. This figures to be a 
500% increase in the capacity 
of each PC. 

It also made it possible to 
install Microsoft’s Windows 
‘95 and upgrade Microsoft’s 
office program from version 4.3 
to Office ‘97. 

Similar upgrades were made in 
the library as well, including the 
installation of new mother- 
boards equipped with the 
Pentium- 166, which allows for 
100 additional megahertz than 
the 486-66 that preceded it. 
Just as in the PC lab, students 
can access Windows ‘95 and 
Office ‘97 in the library. 
Computers equipped with CD- 
ROMs (three in the library, 
three more in the PC lab) got a 
big boost as well. All six will 
be noticeably faster as a result 
of having their speed increased 
from 2X to 24X. 

Remote Access is a new fea- 
ture on Avila’s computer net- 
work. Consisting of 16 total 
lines (11 for students, five 
reserved for faculty), this fea- 
ture is a high-speed, digitalized 
link between the Avila comput- 
er network and regular tele- 
phone lines. 

Theoretically, Avila students 
can check their e-mail from a 
telephone anywhere in the 
world using this feature. 

“Basically,” said Leo 
Anderson, Jr., coordinator of 
administrative networks, 
“we’re on the leading edge of 
technology as far as software 
and hardware accessibility to 
students. The changes that have 
been made are important to the 
students in keeping with 
today’s standards.” 



by Ben Henry 

In trying to keep up with the 
cver-important, ever-changing 
world of computers, Avila has 
introduced a new, high-pow- 
ered network system will) the 
goal of meeting the ever- 
demanding needs of college 
students. 

It was announced on Sept. 20 
that e-mail will be running by 
Sept. 26. However, it is a new 
system and everything on the 
old system will be destroyed. 
The entire e-mail system will be 
down on Sept. 25 for the 
changes to be completed. While 



the switch may upset students, 
it is believed that the end will 
justify the means. 

The new system boasts com- 
puter upgrades that will enable 
faculty to communicate knowl- 
edge through the use of current 
technological methods, as well 
as ensuring that Avila students 
will have up-to-date computer 
resources with which to work. 

“We have to constantly 
upgrade computer facilities,” 
said Pat Kopp, an Avila faculty 
member and a computer service 
technician at the college, “in 
order for students to have 
access to current software pack- 
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students. “This is a new type of 
campus for me because I have a 
real one-on-one relationship 
with the students,” Fry said. 
Fry continued, laughing, “There 
is only one thing I would like to 
change about Avila. I would 
like to get a ‘T’ back at the end 
of Carondelct’ s name in the res- 
idence hall.” 

Rarely is Fry in his office. He 
can usually be found walking 
around campus talking to the 
students and faculty. “I’m sup- 
posed to be a part of what’s 
going on here, and it’s hard to 
do that if you're sitting in a 
room with no windows,” Fry 
said, referring to his office in 
Marion Center. 

Fry has been trying to set an 
example for students who might 
participate in student activities 
by showing them that there are 
some things to do. “ I heard that 
the activities had dropped off 
from the level it had been 
before and I’m working to get 
that revitalized,” Fry said. So 
far Fry has had the welcome 
back dance, taken students to a 



Royals game, bowling, to the 
festival Hispania, and is look- 
ing forward to Homecoming in 
October. 

If you haven’t met Blake Fry, 




photo by Brian Stuckey 
Fry relaxes in his office. 



might mistake him for a stu- 
dent, as some students have 
already. So if you’re looking 
for Blake Fry or wondering 
who he is, “Look for a guy who 
reminds you of Alex Keaton,” 
Fry said with a smile. 




TO BUILD, TO LEARN, 
AND TO EXPERIENCE 



by Joan McFarland 

Seven years ago Ben Meade, 
an instructor in Avila’s commu- 
nication program, went to 
Mexico with a local church 
group to build a very simple 
home for a needy family. 

The spiritual awakening he 
experienced there compelled 
him to organize a similar home- 
building excursion the next 
year. 

And he has continued to do so 
for many years. 

Since then, he hits led many 
groups to Mexico to build, and 
to experience. 

“When I finished die first one, 
I knew I had to go back. I had to 
discover more about what I was 
feeling," Meade said. 

And he has gone back 14 
times; back to Mexico to help 
build homes for the poor. 

This year, from Jan. 2-9, 15 
Avila students and staff mem- 
bers will be accompanying 
Meade to build another home. 
This will be in Juarez, Mexico. 

This home is being built 
through the Casas por Christo 
organizadon, a not-for-profit 
American organization in El 
Paso that works widi several 
churches in Mexico. 

At Avila, the trip is joindy 
sponsored by the communica- 
tion and campus ministry pro- 



grams. 

Communication Program 
Coordinator Dotty Hamilton 
and Director of Campus 
Ministry Father Daniel Torson, 
will be participating as well. 

One to diree hours of credit is 
available from die communica- 
tion program. Students who 
wish to qualify for diree hours 
of credit will be required to 
work on a documentary, detail- 
ing die project, alter returning. 

Students may enroll when 
enrolling for spring classes. The 
lab fee is $350 for die course. 

The 1,000 mile trip will be 
made in two vans and all meals, 
tools and building malrials ;tre 
provided. No previous building 
skills are required. 

Students will learn as diey 
build from Meade and 
Hamilton, who have built simi- 
lar homes in die past. 
Participants will slay in a dor- 
mitory built by die local church. 

Torson feels strongly dial, 
“this is a great opportunity to 
experience anodier culture, to 
gain a global perspective.” 

“These people still have diat 
feeling of family and care for 
each odier,” Meade adds. “It 
makes me realize how much we 
are all the same. It’s great to 
watch people change when diey 
experience this. You can’t go 
and not change.” 



A HERFF JONES RING 




Uniquely You...Distinctively Your School 




For a limited time, Herff Jones offers big 
savings on our most popular college rings. 

$30 Off 10K Gold • $50 Off 14K Gold • $100 Off 18K Gold 

See your Herff Jones representative for details. 

If HERFF JONES 
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* EXTRA INCOME ‘97* 

Earn $200-500 weekly mailing travel 
brochures. For more information send a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to: Seabreeze 
Travel, P.O. Box 0188, Miami, Florida 33261 
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SMALL AND SELECT: Thornhill Gallery 



by Sheri G. Porter 

You do not have to travel to 
Paris, London, or even across 
town to see great art work. 
Avila’s Thornhill Gallery 
awaits. 

Thornhill may be small, but 
curator George Chrisman has 
been at the helm since 1991, 
working hard to bring talented 
artists and exhibits through the 
doors. “I’m totally in charge of 
the gallery,” he stud. 

Chrisman, who describes him- 
self as “an old white-haired 
man,” spent 31 years teaching 
art at Grandview High School. 
In addition to his duties as cura- 
tor, he teaches a creative activi- 
ties class designed for elemen- 
tary education students. 

Chrisman schedules six tut 
shows a year, two of which arc 
reserved for Avila’s graduating 
art majors. Each exhibit has an 
opening night with a formal 
reception, complete with wine 
and cheese. The artists attend to 
answer questions from the pub- 
lic. Chrisman and his stall' send 
out 600 formal invitations, 
including 60 to local galleries. 
The artists are allotted 200 per- 
sonal invitations for special 



guests. All students, faculty and 
staff of Avila arc invited to 
attend these events. There is no 
charge. 

There are only two more days 
to catch the cur- 
rent show, which 
closes Sept. 26, 
and features a 
collection of art 
work created by 
a group of Lee’s 
Summit school 
district art teach- 



multiple techniques, she loves 
the freedom of abstract expres- 
sionism, which she says should 
be tempered with the ‘responsi- 
bility’ of bringing out the soul 
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Coming up 
next, from Oct. 
3-24, is an 
exhibit by 
Avila’s own 
Sister Margaret 
Reinhart, CSJ. 
Sr. Margaret, 
who works in 
boll) watcrcolors 
and oils, now 
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design major Jessica Brice has 
been with him for four years. 
“She’s my right hand,” 
Chrisman said, adding that he 
has become so dependent on 
i her services 

i that, “I have 

thought about 
graduating with 
■v I her." 

In addition to 
in helping 
Jj|j§ Chrisman set up 
shows and wcl- 
j come visitors, 

ijfd work studies 

like 

Brice said. She 

jf' % • % > encourages 



Thornhill jGallery is located on 
the lower level of the Hooley- 
Bundschu Librajy, adjacent to 
Whitfield Center. 

Thornhill 
Gallery 1997- 
1998 



resides at thejGeorge Chrisman is always willing to help when it comes to students, [anyone to come 



Nazareth Living 
Center in St. 

Louis. Most of the floral and 
landscape paintings in her com- 
ing exhibit have been complet- 
ed since April, 1997. The 
Kansas City Star had this to say 
about Sr. Margrcl: “A master of 



TIME TO ADJUST 



by Laura K. Harris Game,” to help them celebrate 

the power of diversity. Then 

The entire campus is empty 
when diey arrive and 
begin to move in. The 
freshmen at Avila are 
given the unique oppor- 
tunity to move into the 
residence ^ halls ^011 dit: 

adjusted to a new cam- Barb Remsburg falls under the spell. 

pus widioul die Stigma photo hy Brian Stuckey 

of “freshman attached. cinrlpnfs were invert informa- 






Freshman Orientation is the 
“baby” of Barb Remsburg, 
coordinator for new student 
development. Remsburg labors 
for many months to help ease 
the transition between “high 
school senior” and “new man 
on campus.” Remsburg is 
assisted by a group of hand- 
picked mentors to help in the 
days of orientation, as well as 
team teach in die freshman 
seminar classes. 

The theme to this year’s oricn- 
tauon was “A Day in the Life of 
an Avila Eagle - You’re the 
Director - Make it what you 
want.” The sessions started on 
the Friday before classes with 
“Lights, Camera, Action,” a 
two hour program of team 
builders, getung to know you 
exercises, and Party 101. 

“This is a program designed to 
help students ‘parly smart.’ We 
know students are going to go 
to parties and this is to let them 
know what is going on and how 
to have a good time widiout 
getdng in over dieir heads,” 
Remsburg said. 

On Saturday, the freshmen 
played “The Star Power 



photo by Brian Stu ckey) 

students were given informa- 
tion on financial aid, as well as 
new student assessment. 

The event was not sitting 
through seminars; there were 
plenty of social activities as 
well. Friday night was Rcc 
Night at the Fieldliouse, with a 
blanket drive-in. And Saturday 
night was the hypnotist, which 
held many interesdng surprises. 
Remsburg herself fell under the 
spell of hypnosis, and the crowd 
enjoyed seeing her so relaxed. 

Remsburg said she feels orien- 
tation was definitely a success. 
“1 think every time you do an 
orientation, you lcam a little 
more about timing and how to 
make it better. We had folks at 
all the events and they all had 
fun.” 

Orientation leader Mike Kruse 
echoed her thoughts. “Barb put 
a heck of a lot of work into 
making this a great time for all, 
and I think she deserves a huge 
pat on the back.” 

Remsburg is in charge of ori- 
entation next year, and she 
invites anyone interested in 
being a mentor next year, or 
helping in the planning process, 
to come sec her. 



of the subject.” 

Running Thornhill Gallery is 
more dian a one-man job. 
Chrisman credits his work 
study students with doing much 
of the labor. Senior graphic 



photo by Brian Stuckey in and have a 
look around. 

“You don’t have to be an art 
is major to come in — it’s a cool 

b. relaxing environment where 

k you can gel away and relax 

:h before you go to class," Brice 
ic said. 







Lee’s Summit Art Teachers - A 
Collective — Aug. 22-Sept 26 

Sr. Margaret Reinhart - A 
Retrospective — Oct. 3-24 

Helen Lea - Garden Visions 
from France and England — 
Oct 31 -Nov. 25 

Senior Show — Dec. 5-12 

National Scholastics Art 
Awards - Regional 
Competition — Feb. 2-13 

Suzanne Pennington-Clayton - 
Jack of Arts — Feb. 20-March 
13 

Senior Show — March 27-April 
3 



This summer, Marion Snack 
Bar received a major Jace-lifl. 
The fireplace was removed, 
new carpel was placed, and the 
walls were painted. The new 
atmosphere has been well 
received by students. "I noticed 
the carpel right away, and it 
really brightens up the room, " 
senior Jessica Brice said. 

photo by Brian Stuckey 



PERSPECTIVES ON SOUTH KOREA 



by Jennifer Homesdalc 

In the 1970s, a repressive 
South Korean government pro- 
vided the backdrop for Dr. J. 
Theis’ childhood. The oldest 
son of American Methodist 
missionaries, Theis, now a 
political science professor at 
Avila College, remembers 
climbing the hill next to his 
school in Seoul, South 
Korea. There, he and his 
friends watched students 
protest at a prestigious po 
college on the other side 
of the hill. As the warm 
spring air melted away the 
memory of winter, the riot 
police formed barricades 
around the college to keep the 
protesting students in the con- 
fines of the campus. The stu- 
dents locked arms and tried to 
run through hclmeled police, 
who carried shields and threw 
tear gas. Atop the hill, young 
Korean and American boys sat 
and watched as outrage erupted 
over the cruel dictatorship that 
ruled their home. At that time, 
the U.S. government supported 
the controlling South Korean 



government even when it vio- 
lated human rights by torturing 
people for their beliefs. It was 
those violations that the stu- 
dents were protesting. 

South Korea is different today. 
There is no dictatorship. In the 
last 10-15 years, South Korea 
has experienced strong eco- 
nomic growth and has become 
more democratic with elections. 



“If someday we aren’t the most 
powerful nation, I hope whoev- 
er is will leave us alone.” 



Chul-min Park, an Avila stu- 
dent from Seoul, South Korea, 
says there is much money 
involved in elections and the 
president doesn’t change 
enough. Park’s concerns reflect 
the similarities between South 
Korean and American students. 
As citizens of democratic soci- 
eties, they are both able to vote 
and it is their responsibility to 
question and critique their gov- 
ernments. Today, students from 
both countries are free to voice 
their opinions. 



South Korea’s future appears 
bright, yet challenging. News 
reports on North Korea tell that 
one of the last communist gov- 
ernments may be weakening. 
Poor government management 
and the severe famine, in addi- 
tion to another high ranking 
diplomat recently defecting 
from the North, are straining the 
country. Theis theorizes that 
this may be an important 
, time for South Korea to 

)Vt 

continue to assert itself 
economically and politi- 
cally. However, it is para- 
mount for the country to 
become more independent 
in its democracy. 

Perhaps America will let the 
grown child go, so that it can 
walk out of the shadow of its 
democratic parent and its com- 
munist neighbor. 

With the voices of students 
like Park, South Korea seems 
ready for the challenge. As for 
the United States’ role, Theis 
offers this thought to 
Americans: “If someday we 
aren’ t the most powerful nation, 
I hope whoever is will leave us 
alone.” 
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MELTON MOVES ON spotlight on diversity 



by Katie Wilkerson 

After 11 years of service at 
Avila College, Admissions 
Counselor and Assistant 
Director for Athletic 
Recruitment Dave Melton has 
resigned. His new position will 
be with Houston Baptist 
University in Houston, Texas, 
as the new associate director of 
admissions. 

Melton enjoyed his time at 
Avila because it allowed him to 
serve the college in a variety of 
ways, but he felt that a change 
was needed. 

“It is sad and difficult anytime 
you leave,” Melton said. “I will 
miss the people I’ve worked 
with and the students I have 
gotten to know, but, from a pro- 
fessional point of view, I had to 
move on.” 

Melton believes his new posi- 
tion is one that will allow him 
to experience a more diverse 
campus setting. While at Avila, 
he believed strongly in the 
Avila College Values and has 
incorporated them into his life. 

“It is important to see honor in 



diversity and believe in the 
dynamic environment which is 
reflected in the whole student 
body,” Melton said. “It is also 
important to celebrate unique- 
ness but find the common 
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photo by Brian Stuckey 
Dave Melton will be missed at 
Avila. 

ground in one another.” 

Melton believes that Avila 
gives its students “a value based 
education with a commitment 
to the individual in society.” 

1 997 AVIL A 



This belief has spilled over into 
his own life because of the 
many things that Avila has 
given him. 

“It (Avila) has helped me in 
my personal relationship with 
God, “ Melton said. “I have 
learned to understand my own 
self and God better, and this has 
helped me to create a more 
dynamic relationship with Him. 

I no longer see us on two differ- 
ent levels, but more as a part- 
nership.” 

Avila Records Examiner Pat 
Koeppen joined the Avila staff 
in 1991 and feels that Mellon 
will be greatly missed. 

“Dave is someone who could 
relate to almost anyone because 
of his broad array of interests,” 
Koeppen said. “He was inter- 
ested in humanity and people’s 
needs and beliefs. I saw him as 
an asset to the office because of 
his longevity and depth of 
knowledge about Avila. He 
could express that well to peo- 
ple he met. Dave was someone 
that I could always count on in 
an unusual situation because he 
was always a good resource.” 



VOLLEYBALL/ 
PCP RALLY 



CARNIVAL 
AND PICNIC 



FRIDAY. SATURDAY. 

OCTOBeR 3. OCTOBER 4. 
7:00 P.M. , ua.M. -3 P.M. 



Come cheer on the 
I Volleyball team, and 1 
stay after the game for 
an exciting pep rally 
The Dance Team will 
perform The 
candidates for 
Homecoming King and 
Queen will be 
introduced , and 
1 voting will begin 1 



i Make your way to the 
1 Quad for an atlornoon 
of music, food, and fun 
Test your vertical leap 
on a velcro wall, or find 
yourself trans- 
1 formed into a sumo 
wrestler Visit carnival 
booths created 
by Avila student 
| organizations 



HOM€COMING 

ATHLETIC 

EVENTS 



Volleyball vs 
College of SI Mary’s 
2 pm 

Women's Soccer vs 
Ottawa University 
4pm 

Men s Soccer vs 
Ottawa University 

SUNDAY 
2 pm 

Women s Soccer vs 
Doane College 
4 pm 

Men's Soccer vs 
Doanne College 



HOMECOMING 
DANCC 
SATURDAY. 
OCTOBER 4. 

8 P.M. -MIDNIGHT 

LONGVICW MANSION 
3361 sw LONGVICW RD 

The 1997 Avila 
Homecoming King and 
Queen will be crowned 
during the evening 
The dress is semi- 
formal Maps will be 
distributed through the 
Office of Student Life 



CHALLENGING THE STEREOTYPES 



by Kari Donnell 

Many complain that today’s 
younger generation is labeled 
“apathetic and lazy.” 

Lack of motivation is con- 
tributing to weight problems, 
depression, and a downward 
spiral of numerous health haz- 
ards. 

However, society’s stereo- 
types do not apply to everyone 
in the nation. * 

There are people trying to ven- 
ture out and make a difference. 
At Avila, there are many clubs 
and programs opening doors for 
a year of new prospects. 

As the rookie class panics over 
the infamous “freshman 15,” 
the wellness, recreation, and 
intramural programming direc- 
tors are looking for solutions. 

Their goal is simple: to pro- 
mote wellness and physical fit- 
ness through forums, classes 



and activities, informal recre- 
ation, and intramural competi- 
tion. 

“It’s frustrating to hear stu- 
dents say that there is nothing 
for them to do at Avila when we 
have a whole calendar full of 
events and activities,” Carol 
Frevert, Avila’s nurse and well- 
ness adviser, said. 

The wellness team is currently 
focusing on activities for the 
first semester, including out- 
d(X)r volleyball, Hag football, 
indoor soccer, Wednesday 
lunch activities, and even step 
aerobics. 

An eight week session of aer- 
obics classes, beginning the 
week of Sept. 15, will be con- 
ducted in the dance studio in the 
lower level of Carondclct Hall. 

This activity, as well as the 
oilier activities sponsored by 
wellness and recreation, is free 
to Avila students, faculty, staff. 



oWr. Goodcents 

subs and pastas 

9067 Metcalf 
Overland Park, KS 

"Good food that makes good sense" 



and families. 

“Wellness is being healthy and 
happy, and with all of these 
activities, you gel both qualities 
in one package,” sophomore 
Theresc Cox said. 

Not only is there a big empha- 
sis on a healthy life-style 
through exercise and physical 
activity, but mental and spiritu- 
al health arc also highlighted. 

All college students face 
changes and make decisions 
that greatly influence their 
futures. 

Through topics like substance 
abuse and alcohol awareness, 
the students are given an oppor- 
tunity to expand their knowl- 
edge of healthy living. 
According to NAIA regula- 
tions, the athletes of Avila arc 
required to attend an education- 
al seminar. 

However, the gate is open for 
anyone interested in spiritual 
and physical well being. 

Wellness (being both happy 
and physically healthy) is a 
whole body experience. 

For most, it is important for 
the mind and spirit to peaceful- 
ly survive in a world filled with 
stress and obstacles. 

The programs at Avila are 
designed for involvement and 
opportunity. Itisjustamalterof 
finding one that best suits each 
individual. 



by Sheri G. Porter 

In 1994, Bruce Inwards trav- 
eled to Japan, Thailand and 
Taiwan on a hunting trip. 

His quarry — students. 

Inward’s goal was to con- 
vince a few young people in 
those countries to travel 
halfway around the globe to 
give Avila College a try. 

That first trip netted 12 
recruits. 

Inwards, the intensive lan- 
guage and culture program 
coordinator (ILCP) at Avila, 
has an awesome task. 

He has to sell not only Avila 
College, but the landlocked 
and mountainless midwest to 
prospective international stu- 
dents. East and west coast 
cities in the United Slates arc 
well known and popular. “The 
middle is a question mark,” 
Inwards said. 



important to bring that diver- 
sity to students of Missouri 
and Kansas,” Lease said. 
Admission standards, tuition 
rales, and scholarship eligibil- 
ity remain the same for all 
students, regardless of their 
nationality, with one excep- 
tion. 

State and federal scholarship 
money is awarded only to 
American students, Inwards 
explained. 

A federal government 
requirement stipulates that 
prospective students must 
present the U.S. embassy with 
proof of funding to cover one 
year’s expenses. 

Students must be academi- 
cally prepared, Lease 
stressed, adding that Avila 
recruits a specific kind of stu- 
dent. 

“We are looking for quali- 
fied students who do not have 




Avila is not the only school 
looking for students from other 
countries. 

Part of Inward’s overseas’ 
duties include attending 
recruitment fairs. Dozens of 
colleges and universities set up 
booths at special fairs designed 
to recruit prospective students. 

He competes with big league 
players like George 
Washington University, Dc 
Paul University, and 
University of Missouri-Kansas 
City. 

But why are institutions of 
higher learning all across the 
United States reaching out to 
attract international attention? 

Tom Lease, vice president 
and dean of student affairs, 
said the key word is diversity. 

“We five in an international 
economy and an international 
cultural environment — it’s 



English language proficiency 
and who can take advantage 
of our intensive language and 
cultural program,” he said. 

When cold February winds 
whip through die Avila cam- 
pus next winter, you won’t 
see Bruce Inwards shivering. 

He will be hard at work in 
Pacific rim countries from 
Malaysia to Indonesia, doing 
his best to ensure cultural 
diversity at Avila. 



Editor’s note: Each issue of 
The Talon will highlight an 
intcmadonal student enrolled 
at Avila. If you know a stu- 
dent widi an interesting back- 
ground, please submit 
dial person’s name in writing 
to Ilte Talon editorial office 
in Dallavis or leave a message 
at extension 3253. 



T Reflections 

his spot is reserved for anyone who 
would like to express his or her cre- 
ative side. Please submit poetry in writing 
to The Talon mailbox in Dallavis. Poems 
should be limited to 20 lines any style. 
Publication is at the discretion of the edi- 
tors. This is your space, so use it! 

OSY 
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SR. OLIVE’S HARD WORK TURNS 15 



by Laura K. Harris 

Those at Avila have long 
been proud of Sr. Olive Louise 
Dallavis, for her caring and 
compassion have helped make 
Avila what it is today. 

Sr. Olive Louise has never 
been one to sing her own prais- 
es, so it is difficult to realize 
the volume of activities she 
has been an integral part of. 



adopt children. 

People sent money to Smith 
or the station for the children 
featured, and from these hum- 
ble beginnings grew a not-for- 
profit agency that now donates 
over $300,000 a year to benefit 
area children. 

The Love Fund is set up to 
help any child below the age of 
18 in the five county area. The 



if everyone took care of only 
one child that needed it we 
wouldn’t be in the shape we 
are today,” says Marsha 
Elbasani, executive director of 
the Love Fund. 

Sr. Olive Louise was part of 
the beginning, helping an 
organization that started out 
with only $1400 grow into the 
amazing organization that it is 
now. That should not sur- 



Sr. Olive Louise has been “Jf you ’ve ever met Sr. Olive , prise the Avila community. 



involved in much more than 
simply our little community. 

This September, another 
one of her “labors of love” 
celebrated 15 years of excel- 
lence. 

In 1982, WDAF-TV and 
Cynthia Smith, then anchor of 
the evening news, formed The 
WDAF-TV Love Fund for 
Children. 

Sr. Olive Louise not only 
helped in the formation of the 
Love Fund, she served as the 
first president of the executive 
committee. 

The Love Fund was bom of 
the feature “Thursday’s Child” 
that Smith started for hard-to- 



she simply radiates 
warmth...” 

Love Fund serves as a fund of 
last resource. 

When all other sources have 
been depicted, the Love Fund 
is there. 

The Love Fund has helped in 
providing clothing, school 
supplies, music therapy, tap 
lessons and karate lessons — 
areas that are vital to the self- 
esteem of children, but are not 
often available to them. 

“We set kids up to fail, telling 
them dial if they pay, pay, pay 
they can do, do, do. I think that 



"If you’ve ever met Sr. 
Olive Louise, she simply 
radiates warmth. She is truly 
a wonderful woman,” 
explains Scott Klaus, weekend 
anchor for WDAF-TV. 

“I may have planted the seed, 
but you watered it and nur- 
tured it and thank you for 
keeping my dream alive,” pro- 
claimed an emotional Smith at 
the 15th anniversary party. 

Something as simple as a new 
pair of jeans for school can 
boost a child’s self-esteem 
more than most realize. But 
the Love Fund knows, and that 
is why they are there. And that 
means a lot. 



NURSING INSTRUCTOR 
RETURNS TO AVILA 



by Robin Smith 

The objects in room 407 of 
Borserine Hall instantly identify 
the person who occupies the 
office. A visitor will find soft 
music playing, a plaque for ser- 
vice from Avila, and a picture of 
a young boy. 

Janet Ahlslrom graduated from 
the Avila college nursing pro- 
gram in 1980. After earning her 
graduate degree in 1991, she 
returned to Avila as a member of 
the nursing faculty. 

Ahlstrom left the educational 
side of nursing in 1995 and 
worked at St. Joseph Health 
Center as a clinical nurse spe- 
cialist. 

Although she loved the practice 
she realized how much she 
missed teaching. 

Ahlstrom returned to Avila 
College this fall as a full time 
assistant professor where she 
teaches clinical care and man- 
agement. 

“I really feel fulfilled, and this 
is where my best talents are,” 
Ahlstrom said. 

Family is very important to 




Ahlslrom. Through the montes- 
sori program she is able to be 
close to her four-year-old son. 

“One more way the Avila 
community supports its people, 
students and faculty,” Ahlstrom 
said. 

When 
Ahlstrom is 
not teaching 
she is spend- 
ing time with 
her husband 
and son, gar- 
dening or 

volunteering 
at the 

Johnson 
County health partnership 
Olathe clinic. The clinic helps 
Ahlstrom do something for the 
community and use her nursing 
as well. 

Ahlstrom has returned to Avila 
for the second time and has no 
plans to depart any time soon. 

“This is where I need to be in 
more ways than one - the com- 
munity, my role as a teacher, my 
contribution to tire students, and 
my family,” Ahlstrom said. 



photo by 
Brian Stuckey 



AVILA PHILOSOPHY MESHES WITH MUNSHOWER 



by J. Michael 
Adams 

Avila 
College’s 
Mission 
Statement 
provides stu- 
dents and 
teachers a 
framework 
for higher learning and a chance 
to visualize the learning process. 
For one of Avila’s newest math- 
ematics instructors, however, 
the mission statement was more 
like a recruiting device. 

Dr. Judy Munshower’s white 




t-shirt symbolized her attitude: 
quiet, restrained, pure and 
thoughtful. Her eyes poked out 
from behind her thin, earthtone 
glasses, balancing her frame 
like an equation. She spoke 
gently and politely about what 
brought her to Avila. 

“I was impressed by how 
friendly everyone was — the 
administration, the faculty and 
(lie students,” Munshower said. 
“Avila emphasizes teaching but 
still encourages professional 
development.” 

Bom in Owatonna, Minn., 
Munshower first discovered her 
interest in education when her 



math instructor took her aside 
and told her that she should 
consider teaching. She soon left 
for the nearby College of St. 
Benedict where she majored in 
calculus and minored in com- 
puter science. After receiving 
her undergraduate degree, she 
moved to St. Louis to pursue 
her doctorate at Washington 
University. 

After looking at Baylor 
University and Suni Potsdale in 
New York, Munshower decided 
to settle in Kansas City. She 
prefers the Midwest because 
she and her husband are not far 
from their friends and families, 



who stretch from Indiana to 
Minnesota. 

“I wanted to stay close to my 
family and friends,” she said. 
“It’s only a six hour drive to my 
parent’s house, and only a four 
hour drive to St. Louis.” 

Once Munshower decided to 
make the move to Kansas City, 
her fiancee, Eric Munshower, 
left his home in Indiana for an 
adjunct position in the business 
department at Avila. In July, 
the couple took a moving truck 
from Indiana to St. Louis to 
Kansas City, dropped off their 
things and headed to Owatonna 
where they married. 



Munshower chose Avila 
because she thought the teach- 
ing philosophy best suited her 
style. She said she believes the 
key to learning in college is 
leaching, rather Ilian research. 
She recognizes diat different 
students have different learning 
styles, and she likes the flexibil- 
ity that Avila offers her to work 
with. 

“Students learn in different 
ways,” she said. “As teachers, 
we need to be aware of this. 
When students come to us for 
help, we should be able to 
explain a concept in different 
ways.” 



BRINGING PURPLE ALONG 



FATE LEADS FAUROT TO AVILA 
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by Sheri G. Porter 

Greg Filch, 
Avila's new 
lecturer in 
biology, 
won’t have 
to trade in 
his K-Slate 
Purple— it 
blends in 
nicely with 
Avila purple 

and gold. 

Fitch has strong ties to the uni- 
versity in Manhattan. He will 
finish his PhD. in physiology 
there in December, adding it to 
his K-State bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degrees. 

What brought this biology 
guru to Avila? Fitch wanted to 
teach at a school with an 
emphasis on teaching rather 
than research. And lie loves 
teaching. “I teach biology 
because it is the most fun job 
I’ve ever had,” Fitch said, He 
; aided, “I’m not a punch-the- 
ciock kind of person.” 

Filch particularly eujoys inter- 



acting with people and looks 
forward to each semester 
because classroom dynamics 
change with each incoming 
group of students. This fall, his 
pupils study from a thick book 
entitled Understanding Human 
Anatomy and Physiology, a 
textbook he authored. 

On a more personal level, 
teaching at Avila stretches 
Fitch’s family ties to the max. 
Wife Barbara (also a K-State 
graduate) and son Augie keep 
the home fires burning in 
Manhattan while Fitch com- 
mutes to Kansas Gty. He stays 
in town three nights a week at a 
friend’s farmhouse located 
eight minutes trim campus. 

When at home, Fitch and his 
three-year-old son spend spe- 
cial times together in a log 
cabin Fitch built in the woods 
behind his home. “I built it 
from scratch with my bare 
bands and no electricity,” Fitdh 
said of the 16 X 12 foot one 
room house. But be added 
smiling, “1 didn’t cut down the 
trees.” 



by Tiffany Leigh Bratton 

There arc subtle clues sur- 
rounding us, tiny coincidences 
that point toward the right paths 
for our lives. 

Math professor Don Faurot 
was led to Avila by such mark- 
ers. 

Faurot began at the University 
of California-Los Angeles 
(UCLA), where he studied 
engineering and developed an 
appreciation for mathematics. 

After earning his bachelor’s 
degree in engineering, Faurot 
traveled to the University of 
Oregon to pursue graduate 
school. 

“1 met my wife, Vivienne, in 
graduate school. She also went 
to UCLA, and even graduated 
the same term I did. We never 
knew each other as undergradu- 
ates. 

“ I guess it was fate.” 

Thus begins a story of fate 
revealed, a human tale of pur- 
pose and direction. 

Faurot leans back in his chair. 
As he peels a banana, he looks 
at me. “What do you want to 
know'/” 




After earning his Ph.D, the 
Faurots moved to New York to 
teach at the State University of 
New York-Cortland. 

Vivienne was hired as an assis- 
tant professor at Cortland. 
Faurot worked as a part-time 
professor at 
the universi- 
ty- 

“I’ve been 
teaching 
since around 
1 9 8 6,” 
Faurot 
explains. “I 
also worked 
for an engi- 
neering company for about a 
year.” He tosses the banana peel 
into a near-by trash can. 

Their son, Gregory, was bom 
in 1996. 

“The timing was perfect. The 
(school) term had ended about 
three weeks previously. 
Vivienne and I had the entire 
summer to adjust to the reality 
of being parents. 

We decided that if 1 could find 
a full-time teaching job, she 
would stay home with 
Gregory.” 



photo by 
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Then signs pointing to Avila 
College began to appear. While 
teaching in New York, Faurot 
discovered an e-mail address 
for a man named “Don Faurot” 
living in Grandview, Mo., only 
a few miles from Avila. 

The school year at Avila has 
started, and his new office is 
already stocked with scores of 
books about algebra, calculus 
and geometry. But especially 
noticeable is Faurot’ s love of 
mathematics. 

“Math makes phenomena 
understandable. 1 recently read 
an interesting quote that said, 
‘Math makes the invisible visi- 
ble.’” Faurot jumps out of his 
chair and looks through a stack 
of magazines. 

He returns a few moments 
later and leans back in his chair. 
“It was Maxwell who said that. 

“For example, gravity. What is 
gravity? An equation for gravi- 
ty helps us explain it and makes 
it more understandable.” 

Now an Avila professor of 
equations, perhaps Don Faurot 
can help us understand the 
beauty expressed by his profes- 
sion. The signs are there. 



F 
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RANDOLPH RAISES MORALE 



by Joy Jacobs 



There is a 
new face 
coaching the 
Avila Eagle 
women’ s 
soccer team 
this season. 
Jeff Ran- 
dolph joins 
the athletic stall this year as 
the women’s head soccer 
coach, along with his duties 
in the community relations 
department. 

Randolph, a graduate from 
die University of Kansas 
City-Missouri in Journalism- 
Creative Writing widi a minor 
in Communication, is delight- 
ed to take another position at 
Avila. 

“It is exciting working at the 
collegiate level for the first 
time, plus I have never 
worked with women before. 
It is great because I am gel- 
ling good experience, and it is 
a challenge for myself,” Ran- 
dolph said. 

Although Randolph is new 
to the soccer team, he is not 
new to Avila. Randolph has a 
year of Avila experience 
under his belt on tire adminis- 
trative level, and coaching 
allows him to have more time 
to interact with students. 

Randolph’s goals for die 
team are to be consistent and 



have good composure through- 
out compctidon. His philoso- 
phy of die game is based on 
these two essentials. 

“I have 16 excellent and cre- 
ative players. They work well 
togedier and arc always think- 
ing. 1 am very pleased how diey 
have adapted so well to a new 
coach ;md a new style of play,” 
Randolph said. 

His players seem happy with 
him as well. Randolph is the 
fourdi women’s coach in four 
years. Senior Anna-Lisa 
Criswell said, “He is really 
good with us... he does not 
point out what we are doing 
wrong nor yell at us, but helps 
us realize what we know we 
need to do to become better 
players. He encourages us to 
slay focused ;md maintain good 
attitudes." 

Randolph points out dial it is 
very important dial each 
woman knows her potential and 
uses it to her fullest. He claims 
that he is very lucky to have 
extraordinary talent and posi- 
tive attitudes to work with. 

“Each girl has potcndal dial is 
overflowing in them! Their 
desire and love for die game is 
why diey work so well togedi- 
er,” Randolph finished. 

Randolph's coaching experi- 
ence and knowledge of die 
game has been beneficial so far 
diis year. He has high hopes for 
die remainder of die fall season. 
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Mary Quararuio Jights off a Benedictine opponent during the game 
on Sept. 6th. 



STOKES SPARKS SPIRIT 



by Amanda Nedrud 

It was almost too easy. She 
read an ad in a newspaper for a 
new volleyball coach. 

She received an interview, and 
what do you know? Joyce 
Stokes was named Avila’s head 
volleyball coach. 

Stokes comes to Avila from 
Wichita State University, where 
she just finished her master’s 
degree. 

Along with her education, 
Stokes also has 11 years of 
coaching under her belt. 

She coached seven years of 
high school volleyball in Vir- 
ginia, where she started out as a 
junior varsity coach and worked 
her way to being the varsity 
coach. 

Her next job landed her in 
Hesston, Kan., where she 
coached volleyball at a junior 



college. 

“I think my coaching experi- 
ence has helped me realize that 
playing as a team will make you 
a better team,” Stokes said. 
“I’ve learned diat I have to 
recruit and have my players 
diink die way I do about volley- 
ball so dial diey can play up to 
their full potenual. 1 love this 
game and I could never take it 
for granted.” 

Stokes has set many goals and 
cxpectadons diis season for die 
lady Eagles. 

Of course she wants to win 
games, but die most important 
thing is to build confidence and 
respect among die team. 

“She really has a love for diis 
sport and she brings it to the 
court everyday,” junior Jenny 
Lujin said. “She really stresses 
communicadon and that has 
built a better team unity.” 



MEN TURN IT AROUND 
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Kent McDonald drives it by a Benedictine midfielder during the game Sat- 
urday Sept. 6th. 



by Kari Donned 

Putting their first six games 
behind diem, the Avila Eagle’s 
men’s soccer team is shoodng 
for a successful season. 
Aldiough a 2-4 record is not a 
storybook opening, diis squad 
is ltxiking toward a happy end- 
ing in die Midland Collegiate 
Adiledc Conference (MCAC) 
play-offs. 

The season opened widi a trip 
to St. Louis in competition widi 
bodi Harris-Stowe and Missouri 
Baptist Colleges. Harris-Stowe 
was victorious 2-0, and in over- 
time, Missouri Bapust nudged 
by the Eagles 4-3. 

“We showed a lot of heart by 
coining back raid pushing dial 
match (Missouri Baptist) into 
overtime. We put a solid game 
togedier. it just wasn’t enough,” 
senior forward Jamie Rowlett 
said. 

For dieir home opener, Avila 
took on Benedictine College in 
a physical batde of bragging 
rights. Rowlett was die only 
Eagle able to offensively capi- 
talize widi a goal in die early 
pordon of die second half. 

Avila turned around dieir 



streak widi an overtime win 
over nationally ranked Colum- 
bia College. Freshman Avery 
Abemadiy scored die only goal 
of die game. 

This year’s team chemistry 
circulates around quickness, 
counter attacks, and tough 
defense. Several members of 
die squad were recipients of 
second team All-Conference 
honors Iasi year, and will con- 
tribute dieir experience to diis 
year’s efforts. Senior H.L. 
Dunswordi has been a mainstay 
of die Eagle’s defensive line for 
die last diree years, and will 
continue to play a big role for 



die group this season. 

“We had a gixid recruiting 
year, and our guys have the 
right attitudes. We’re going to 
build with wins under our belts 
and go from there," Head 
Coach Dylan Annan said. 

The Eagics are hoping to take 
advantage of dieir nine home 
games in a row. which began 
Sept. 21 and will continue 
through Oct. 14. 

Widi knowledge of the field 
and support from die crowd, die 
team will have die opportunity 
to focus solely on their perfor- 
mance and work toward dieir 
potential. 



ROLLER COASTER CONTINUES 



by Joy Jacobs 

As the 1997 Avila Eagle’s 
women’s soccer season pro- 
gresses, the lady Eagles have 
found themselves on a roller- 
coaster ride. The season started 
with a loss to Harris-Stowe, but 
die Eagles bounced back widi a 
de-breaker against Fontbonnc. 
They dien suffered back-to- 
back losses against Bcncdicunc 
and Bellevue, but celebrated 
dieir first victory against South- 
west Baptist University on 
Sept. 13. They defeated Kansas 
Newman on Sept. 22. 

“It was nice to have a win 
under our belts, ” junior co-cap- 
tain Corey Brown said. “We all 



worked hard dial game... we 
played well and communicated 
great on and off the field.” 

The Eagles return 12 players 
hum last year’s 10-6 team, and 
four newcomers (direc fresh- 
man and one transfer) along 
with first year head coach, Jeff 
Randolph. 

Communicating, team unity, 
and an improved record are die 
team’s direc main goals diis 
season. 

Senior Andrea Kidwcll said 
“Wheu we communicate to one 
another, then we work well as a 
team, and when we work well 
as a team, then wc win games. 



Along widi these goals, die 
Eagles have maintained posi- 
tive atdtudes, despite the stress 
and frustration that conics 
throughout the season. 

“Sure it gets fnistrating at 
times... when you spend so 
much time widi the same girls 
every day of the week. But in 
the end it is satisfying and 
rewarding knowing dial we 
accomplished our goals by 
working our butts off,” Kidwell 
said. 

The Eagles ho[x.> to condnue 
dieir winning streak widi die 
next seven games on their 
home field. 




hy Brian Stuckey 



Coach Stokes relates to Tracy 
Fox on the court to keep her 
team focused. 

Along widi her volleyball 
dudes, Stokes will also help 
coach die lady Eagles softball 
team in the spring. 

“It has been really good here 
and I’m really excited about 
being here,” Stokes said with a 
warm smile. “I will do the best 
to bring out the best in my ath- 
letes.” 



SEASON STARTS SLOWLY 



by Amanda Nedrud 

The lady Eagles volleyball 
team may have started the sea- 
son off slowly, but their 
improving playing style makes 
their record seem less signifi- 
cant. 

The Eagics are currendy 1-8. 
Their match against Mid- 
America Nazarene College had 
die Eagles winning die first 
game 15-11 but dien falling vic- 
tim in die next diree, to lose the 
match. They did win against 
York on Sept. 20. 

“These women are playing 
well, even better dien they ever 
thought they could,” Head 
Coach Joyce Stokes said. “It’s 
like we open die door but we 
can’t shut it. All we need is to 
be more consistent and have the 
confidence diat we can.” 

“We tend to dwell on our mis- 
takes,” sophomore Kade Gard- 
ner said. “Wc need to put our 
mistakes behind us and get 



ready for die next play. We 
need to get more fired-up and 
be confident.” 

Leading die Eagles diis year 
are die four captains: senior 

Sandy Samborsky, junior 
Kaleen Marsh, sophomore Aly- 
cia Bell, and freshmen Kimber- 
ly Balmer. 

“It’s really nice having four 
different captains that are of 
different ages,” senior Amy 
Hamm said. “It helps us com- 
municate better.” 

Despite dieir record, the 
Eagles invite you to come out 
and watch diem in acdon. 

“We do have die potential to 
be a good team,” Carder said. 
“All we need to do is work hard 
and keep on improving.” 

The Eagles next home game is 
over Homecoming weekend. 

On Oct. 3 diey will take on 
Bellevue College and the fol- 
lowing day College of Saint 
Mary will come to town to take 
them on. 
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Arts & Entertainment 

“YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU” 



“ SHE’S SO LOVELY ’ 



by Brian Stuckey 

A story wiU be unfolding in 
Goppert Theater next week; a 
story of two very different fam- 
ilies and die romance between 
two children from diese differ- 
ent backgrounds. It may sound 
like Shakespeare’s Romeo A 
Juliet, but diis story has a few 
different twists. Instead of die 
Montagues and Capulets from 
Shakespeare’s tale, diis is die 
story of the Kirbys and die 
Sycamores. One is an upstand- 
ing, well-bred, straight-laced 
family. The odier family does 
diings a little bit differendy 
from die norm, and is consid- 
ered eccentric, even crazy by 
others. The combinadon gives 
rise to a situauon in which com- 
edy is die norm. 

The curtain opens on You 
Can’t Take It With You, by 
Moss Hart and George Kauff- 
man, at 8 p.m. Oct. 2. The 
show, directed by Robert Foulk, 
runs dirough die Homecoming 
weekend widi 8 p.m. showings 
on Oct. 2, 3, and 4, and a 2 p.m. 
matinee on Sunday, Oct. 5. 

Friday and Saturday nights, 
die Goppert lobby will be host- 
ing die return of Avila’s dinner 
dieater. Last year was die first 
dine for die event. The success 
during Neil Simon’s Rumors 
last season assured it would 
return diis year. Director of 
Theater Charlene Gould said 
that the event’s reputation from 
last year is having a huge 
impact on it diis year. 

Gould said, “Last year I was 
on die phone during die mondi 
of September, selling it because 
it was a new event. This year 
I’m almost sold out for bodi 
nights, and the people have 
been calling me. That’s what’s 
impressed me is diat die event 
is now selling itself. We had 
such a good time last year dial 
people want to come back.” 

Robert Foulk, who is directing 
this show and also Avila’s next 
produedon, said he is having 
fun working on diis particular 
show. He said dial he chose to 
do diis play because, “it’s 
funny, yet it has widiin the 
comedy a social message: while 
you’re living your life try to 
enjoy it to die fullest and it’s 
okay to be a litde different. I 
like the blend of the comedy 
and the message.” 

Foulk explains diat die story is 



about a family that “just tries to 
do what they enjoy. They're not 
concerned with matcrialisdc 
things or fame, they just want to 
enjoy life and have fun. The 
daughter wants to marry the 
vice president of die company 
she works for, who is die son of 
the owner of die company. 
They’re very straight-laced, 
diey’re very into die society and 
mores. They’re very uptight.” 

The dieater program has been 
working on die show since die 
first week of schixil, preparing 
for die opening of die season. 
Everyone seems very confident 
about how die show is going. 
Freshman Alicia Cabrera, who 
is playing the daughter, Alice, 
said, “It’s going great. Every- 
body’s doing really good. I 
think it’s going to be a really 
good show.” 

Brian Osterlc agreed with diat. 
He said, “I think it’s going 
good, I think it will be very 
entertaining. By the time open- 
ing night comes around, we 
should be pretty well polished.” 

Foulk said, “It’s going well. 
I’m having fun. There are 19 
people in die cast, and 17 of 
diem at one point are on stage at 
one time. Everybody’s been 
working hard, having fun, and 
trying to lind dieir characters.” 

The show will also have some 
excitement on the technical 
side. Much of die music for the 
show is done live on stage, and 
there will be real fireworks and 
real snakes on stage. 

The fairly large cast has had a 
huge impression on freshman 
Cabrera, who said, “I’ve never 
been in a big play like this 
before, so it’s a big adventure 
for me. I’ve met so many differ- 
ent people and everybody in the 
cast is great. It’s just so much 
fun.” 

Gould encourages die students 
and campus community to 
come to die show. Child care 
will be available for a small 
price on Friday and Saturday 
nights, for those with young 
children. Gould said, “You 
have a free show and you have 
child care at a reasonable rate, 
so it would be a really good 
opportunity, if you don’t get a 
chance to go out, to have a real 
cheap evening of fun. I’d like 
the student body and the staff 
and faculty to come out and 
enjoy die entertainment the the- 
ater will give.” 
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lust call American Haartland Theatre (in Crown Center] 
al 18161842-9999 and request the 
Student Ticket Hall-Price discount. Good 
lor performancos Sunday - Thursday 
through October 19. 1997. [Student 10 
must be shown when tickets are plcked-upJ 




The cast and crew of You Can’t 
Take It Widi You is hard at 
work for the first show of the 
season. Above, Brian Osterle 
and Alicia Cabrera rehearse 
for their Avila debut. 

photo by Brian Stuckey 



Cast 

Alice Alicia Cabrera 

Tony Brian Osterle 

Grandpa Mike Adams 

Penny Jen Kiple 

Essie Melissa Villanueva 

Kirby Chris Holler 

Rheba Erin Shelton 

Paul Paul Kilgore 

Ed Chris Gleeson 

DcPinna Rob Meadows 

Mrs. Kirby. ...Rachel Armstrong 

Donald Jeremy Blumhorst 

Kolenkhov Corey Baker 

Olga Sayra Player 

Gay Kade Johnson 

Henderson Mike Kruse 

The Man Robert Martin 

Mac David Crowe 

Jim Mike Muller 



by Lori Gibson 

Don’t waste the money for the 
movie ticket and definitely 
don’t buy the soundtrack. I 
should have known as soon as 
the opening 
She s So 
Lovely it was 
not going to 
be a block- 
buster film. 

From begin- 
ning to end, 
die movie 
was without 
substance. My dale and I 
laughed diroughout She’s So 
Lovely. Unfortunately, it was 
supposed to be a drama. 

She’s So Lovely never estab- 
lished die plot or relationships 
between die main characters. 

We saw a very normal Sean 
Penn suddenly turn crazy in a 
matter of minutes. John Travol- 
ta plays a role unlike his usual 
roles. He is a jerk who cusses 
out his nine-year old daughter, 
but dien gives her a beer to 
make it all better. Robin Wright 
Penn opens die film as a preg- 
nant woman guzzling whiskey 
and chain smoking cigarettes. 
There was not one likable char- 
acter to draw die audience into 
die story. I must, however, give 
Sean Penn and Robin Wright 
Penn credit for dieir aedng abil- 
ity. They bodi managed to por- 
tray emotionally unbalanced 
characters very well. 

She's So Lovely left me disap- 
pointed. Not only did Travolta 
and Sean Penn act in She’s So 
Lovely, they also produced it. I 
lost a lot of respect for both 
actors in this film. 



by Brad Quick 

She might be lovely, but she 
sure is not winning an award for 
this one. The “she” is referring 
to die recently released film 
She’s So Lovely, directed by 
Cas- 
- The 
an 
to 

live up to his 
deceased 
father, John 
Cassavetes, 
with an 
unproduced script written by 
his ladier before he died. 

She ’s So Lovely attempts to re- 
create the late filmmaker’s 
world of alcohol, mystery, and 
falling-apart characters speak- 
ing poetry. The film stars Robin 
Wright Penn as an on the edge 
woman still crazy in love with 
her plain-crazy first husband, 
played by Sean Penn. She 
divorces him to marry a more 
stable second husband in John 
Travolta. 

Any normal movie watcher 
could tell diis film was rushed 
and needed a lot of work. I will 
give some credit to die writing 
of die film. If Cassavetes would 
have taken his dmc widi die 
script and phenomenal cast he 
had at hand, die film would 
have been better. However, 
watch out for the next Sean 
Penn movie, he is definitely al 
the top of any Hollywood list 
and is only getting higher with 
anodier fine performance. 

Overall, I felt die film was 
choppy and pretty poorly 
directed. I give She’s So Love- 
ly a very lovely diumbs down. 



Movie Review 



song played in 






Q Do you think there is an alcohol problem on 

Avila’s campus? Should Avila be a “wet campus”? 




I went to a Catholic seminary and that was a wet campus. 

Chris Gleeson, Music 



I don 't see it as a problem, but I think there is a lot of it. 
I think it could fill an Olympic-size swimming pool. 

Laura Vorhies, Nursing 



There are occasional parties, but I don 't think it’s a prob- 
lem. 

Jane Tarasova, International Business 



I think alcohol would not be a problem if properly main- 
tained and controlled. I feel that if you ’re 21 you should 
be allowed to partake in the legal rights of your age. 

Trina Langdon, Theater 



I don't see an alcohol problem, but I’m not looking for it. 
If I saw someone passed out on a couch every night, that 
would be a problem. 

Reba Alicea, Nursing 
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Opinion 



REFLECTIONS FROM THE EDITOR (“SMALL closet” 



by Laura K. Harris 

] Our society 
is one that 
ten< ^ s 10 bold 
Wk a strong 

JIT inclination to 

i® M place labels 

i VV7 4 >- on people. 
j, i. • v 1 With a sin- 
gle glance, we are able to tell if 
someone is “cool,” “smart,” 
“popular,” or a “nerd.” I 
would like to take this opportu- 
nity to tell you about The 
Dork. 

Dr. Paul Robinow is an 
oncologist at Menorah Medical 
Center. He was my dad’s 
oncologist. I was prepared to 
dislike him before 1 ever laid 
eyes on him, as was most of 
my family. It was, perhaps, the 
thought that he would be send- 
ing extremely high degrees of a 
highly toxic beam into my 
father’s throat in an attempt to 
cure a disease that was sucking 
the life out of my daddy fast. 
Throw in the fact that we were 
so angry dad was sick, and I 
am sure you understand. 

I met Dr. Robinow while my 
dad was still in the hospital. 

My brother and I were with 
Dad when this absolute geek 
walked in. His hair was coarse 
and curly, his eyes a dull 
brown framed by thick eye- 
glasses and bushy eyebrows, 
his lips too thick for normal 
and his nose too large for his 
face. As soon as Dr. Robinow 
left, Donald (my brother) and I 
turned to each other and began 
to laugh. I mean, this man was 
a complete dweeb, the perfect 
example of an adult dork, and 



we were trusting him with my 
father? 

The next week we started tak- 
ing Dad to radiation daily. 
Although I still thought Dr. 
Robinow was a nerd, I could 
not help but admire the way he 
talked to Dad every visit. After 
all, his nurses and lab techni- 
cians were the ones who 
administered the radiation; he 
simply decided upon the doses. 
But he was always there. 

I noticed the kind way Dr. 
Robinow treated my father. Dr. 
Robinow did not treat him like 
a porcelain doll, he did not 
shout at Dad the way other 
doctors did, as though the can- 
cer was in his ear and not his 
throat. Dr. Robinow was gentle 
as he examined Dad, yet firm. 
If he knew it was going to hurt, 
he prepared Dad for it. 

I noticed the way my dad 
responded. He told Dr. 
Robinow he was depressed. He 
told him he felt sick. He quit 
putting up the fake, strong 
front and became a sick 
patient. 

Dr. Robinow was even more 
caring with Dad after he 
opened up to him. He gave 
Dad frequent pep talks. Dr. 
Robinow ordered X-rays when 
they were not necessary to 
show Dad how much the tumor 
was shrinking. He hugged Dad 
after every radiation session, 
telling him to “Keep the faith, 
Don. Together we will beat 
this.” 

One afternoon I took Dad to 
radiation, and I sat with the 
nurse outside the room as she 
administered it. I thought about 
my Dad and everything that 



was happening, and I began to 
silently cry. Dr. Robinow saw 
me, and he sat next to me and 
put his arm around me. He told 
me to cry and let it out; that 
even though I had to be strong 
for Dad I had to be weak for 
myself as well. 

When Dad went into ICU 
with pneumonia, Dr. Robinow 
and his nurses came to visit 
him. They all held his hand 
and told him how strong he 
was. I was touched that they 
still treated my now dying 
father as a human, and didn’t 
forget him when he was no 
longer a patient. And whenever 
they saw me in the cafeteria, 
lobby or waiting room during 
those four days of ICU, they 
hugged me and told me what a 
wonderful man he was. On the 
day we were told would be the 
last, the entire radiation staff 
got tears in their eyes. 

Dr. Robinow, the Jewish 
oncologist, came to the wake 
and funeral for his Catholic 
patient. Words cannot describe 
how touching it was for him to 
be there; the only doctor out of 
the many Dad had. As well, he 
was the doctor with the busiest 
office and the fullest waiting 
room. Dr. Robinow had kind 
words for my mom, brother 
and me and wrote a touching 
letter about the good qualities 
he saw in my dad. 

It is a shame that the man I 
first considered to be “...stupid, 
foolish, awkward, and clumsy” 
(Websters) i.e., a dork, was 
probably the greatest and most 
caring man I have ever met. I 
hope someday to be as big a 
dork as Dr. Robinow. 



THUMBS UP, THUMBS DOWN 



by Tim Coleman 

Avila 
College 
has 

become 
notorious 
for its abil 
ity to trans 
form one 
existing 
building into three or four 
by using every conceivable 
entrance as a front door to a 
different facility and every 
closet as a room or office. 

But what costs and benefits 
each space-saving venture 
entail is a dilemma that is 
never addressed. 

Dr. Jay Theis may not 
need more than a five-foot- 
by-fivc-foot office to con- 
ceive his next political coup 
d’ etat, but the bookstore 
needs more than a converted 
storage room to offer stu- 
dents the supplies that are 
needed in order to complete 
some semblance of a well- 
rounded education. 

In an institution that, at its 
very essence, is educational- 
ly focused, we find numer- 
ous substandard conditions 
that limit the ability of stu- 
dents to leant. 

Too small. The bookstore 
represents the source of 
most students materials, the 
most relevant and immediate 
of which is textbooks. 

Taken Economics II lately? 

Remember the idea of inef- 
ficiency and the disastrous 
results this mode of opera- 
tion results in? Look at our 
bookstore and sec if you can 
answer the extra credit essay 
question. 

Quantity and quality of 
materials is paramount with- 
in the college environment 



Two opposing viewpoints on Avila's dry campus alcohol policy 



by Tim Coleman 

Reflect on the dialogue from 
Plato’s Republic, which is an 
idealistic notion of the relation- 
ship between those governed 
and those who rule. Plato was 
responding to his own inquiries 
into the wisdom, guidance, and 
level of maturity of those in 
power over the citizens; beliefs 
that parallel my own concern- 
ing the Avila College “no alco- 
hol” policy; a policy I once 
opposed but now believe is 
essential to Avila’s campus for 
several fundamental reasons. 

Three years ago, during my 
own violation of the policy, I, 
too, argued that the campus- 
wide ban was not only irra- 
tional, but ignorant I vehe- 
mently denied that my actions 
needed to be dictated by any 
other means than my own 
sense of responsibility. But as 
semesters passed, I watched as 
the residence halls were contin- 
uously plagued by alcohol 
induced incidents that ran the 
spectrum from property dam- 
age (paid for by all students on 
the floor) to poor academic 



performance. All students, 
including upperclassmen, gen- 
erally exhibited a completely 
superficial level of responsibil- 
ity in regards to their actions 
while under the influence of 
alcohol. 

The “no alcohol” rule, I 
began to see, existed not as an 
oppressive policy focusing on 
students over the age of 21, but 
as a guideline to protect the 
younger students under 21 
from themselves as well as oth- 
ers. Entwined in my memories 
of knowledge gained in the 
classroom rests the student in 
my Introduction to Sociology 
class that was too drunk to 
make it to the final (and always 
the whispering of date rape - 
an old friend of alcohol abuse). 
And bear in mind, statistically 
over the past decade, roughly 
only 10 percent of all students 
living in the residence halls 
were 21 or older. Many of the 
dissenting views on Avila’s 
alcohol ban are from underage 
students. 

A staunch follower of person- 
al discipline over the imposing 
of law by others, I would also 



humbly remind students that 
the residence halls have an 
unofficial policy (though by 
my mentioning it, I change the 
rules) that alcohol will not be 
tolerated where it IS FOUND. 
Only by making your actions 
readily apparent to the RA or 
RD can you expect to be writ- 
ten up and punished. No ran- 
dom room checks worry us, no 
unjust separation of students 
by age, and no limits on other 
personal freedoms exist, all of 
which stand as hallmarks of 
other college residence halls 
where alcohol is allowed. 

More privileges for the few 
necessarily demands more 
power by the school, the 
Guardians, to ensure those new 
rights are given to only those 
who deserve them. My point? 
Be mature, be cautious, and 
never forget that, due to finan- 
cial restraints, the front 
entrance cameras in the dorms 
will not be equipped with x- 
ray vision until the next 
planned college-wide renova- 
tion. 



by Katie Wilkerson 

Once upou a time. Bob, a il- 
year-old college student in 
South Kansas City, felt the 
need to unwind after a hard 
week of work and school, 

He decided that a few beers 
were just what he needed to 
relax and have a good time. 

As Bob attended adry cam- 
pus living in the resilience 
halls, be went to a friend’s 

house to drink. 

Early in the morning, Bob 
realized be had to work in a 
few hours. He stumbled to his 
car and proceeded home. 

He probably would have 
made it home. But Bob was 
driving 85 miles an hour on a 
residential street. 



Bob killed himself. 

What if Bob lived on a cam- 
pus that allowed alcohol in the 
residence hails? 

He was of legal age to drink, 
but the residence halls woold- 



But lacking space, our book- 
store becomes a marketplace 
resembling the bitter environ- 
ment of cold war Russia, 
where goods were scarce and 
choice was reduced to the deci- 
sion of having what was 
offered or nothing else at all. 
No options. No selection. Buy 
what they have or leave. After 
all, you are taking up valuable 
space in the bookstore’s one 
person walkway. 

Too expensive. Buy a note- 
book, batteries, or even a com- 
puter disk (I did, to write this) 
and compare the price next 
time you find yourself in any 
other store. 

Notice anything? 

Besides the size and offerings 
of the store, which might 
frighten one who knows only 
Avila’s limitations, you might 
experience a growing suspicion 
that the Avila bookstore buys 
its more common supplies 
from store shelves just like 
you, yet avoids that irritating 
discount that other businesses 
receive from ordering direct 
from the companies and manu- 
facturers. You might also feel 
that they artificially overprice 
supplies to make some amount 
of profit. After all, they don’t 
make a profit buying and 
reselling our textbooks. 

Finally, ask yourself how 
happy you would be with our 
bookstore if it existed as an 
independent business in the 
real world, separate from the 
school which literally forces 
your purchases there. 

Its survival as an independent 
entity would not be in doubt, 
but rather how quickly the 
space it occupied would be 
available for rent after the 
bookstore declared bankruptcy. 
The sign in front announcing 
simply, “Small closet lor rent.” 



if he could have stayed at 
home. 

Maybe his drunkenness 
wouldn’t have cost him his 
life. 

I know that if alcohol was 
allowed in the residence halls, 
inevitably a minor would 
become intoxicated. 

The big news flash is... IT 
ALREADY HAPPENS! 

I would rather see someone 
who is inebriated pass out ou 
the floor of their room than 
behind the wheel of a car. 

I realize that a wet campus 
would be more work for RAs 
and cause new problems, but 
the alternative is deadly. 

Many would argue that a wet 
campus goes against the Avila 
College Values, but I disagree. 
Our sister school, Foatboone 
College in St. Louis, is a wet 
campus that is also sponsored 
by the Sisters of St. Joseph of 



Responsibility is the key to 
safe drinking. 



going off campus in order to 
drink. 




